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ABSTRACT 

The second of two volumes, this report reviews the 
state of the art of training for educational personnel and presents 
recommendations to reform training programs in Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh, India, Nepal, Pakistan, and the Philippines. The 
introductory chapter considers factors involved in children's failure 
in primary school. The next chapter summarizes current opportunities 
for schooling and teacher education programs for disadvantaged groups 
and suggests improvements in the preparation of primary teachers. The 
third chapter lists the goals of future training programs with regard 
to the following areas: supervisors' abilities to plan and guide 
educational activities and teachers' mastery of subject matter, 
communication skills, pupil/teacher relations, community involvement, 
and analysis and amelioration of learning problems. Also e^tumerated 
are 17 suggested inservice training workshops and long-distance 
programs to improve current teaching and supervisory skills and 
parent understanding. The final chapter presents guidelines for 
planning workshops and describes six pilot workshops currently 
proposed for these countries. (CB) 
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PREFACE 

This is a repMt of two Technical Working Group Meetings on Meetii^ the 
Learning Needs of Children, held at the Uiies^Regionart)frice for Education in 
Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok, from 6 to 12 September 1983. ^ 

V 

The two Meetings organized in the context of the Asian Programme of Educa> 
tional Innovation for DevelopoKint (APEID), were entitled: 

1 . Technical Working Group Meeting on the Nature of Learning Problems 
and Future Research 

2. Technical Working Group Meeting or. Training Pro^ammes for Teachers, 
Supervisors and Other Concerned Perjjonnel. , 

In his opening address, Mr. Raja Roy Singh, Assistant Director-General, Unesco 
Regional Office for Education in Asia and the FaciHc, refenred to the high priority 
assigned by the countries of the Region to the objectives of the Meetings in the 
context of national efforts in universaliztng primary education, with emphasis on 
access, completion and achievement* He related these efforts to the major Pro- 
gramme Area of Unesco *s Second Medium-Term Plan (19S4-1989) entitled •^Educa- 
tion for All*', and its linkages with adult Uteiacv* (See Annex IV for the Opening 
address). 

Fourteen participants from ten countries and a representative from SEAMES 
reviewed the state of the art in research and training of teachers and educational 
personnel with reference to the learning nee^ of children, and in particular to those 
of disadvantaged population groups, and prepared a synthesis of understandings, 
plans and experiences and suggested concrete actions on new approaches and topics 
for future research and reform of training programmes, methods and techniques* 
(See Annex I for the Agenda, and Annex U fcT List of Participants), 

At the final plenary session, the report was adopted with modifications which 
have bcea incurporaied. 

In the closing session, several participants expressed the view that they were 
beginning an important task — some called it a new era — for universalizing educa- 
tion to focus on parental education, pre-primary and early childhood education; on 
new types of research approaches; and beUer conceived and organized training 
programmes. 

rhey agreed with Mr. Raja Roy Singh, Assistant Director-General, ROEAP, 
that a sustained and committed effort needs to be made on the following four 
fronts, namely: 

K Identify and bring to the notice of Unesco and the APEID network the 
names of scholars and practitioners who have been working on the learn- 
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Volume II: Training of educational personnel 

ing problems of children in primary education in the countries^ to enable 
Unesco to expand the group which has participated in the two Technical 
Workii^ Group Meetings; 

2. Prepare an inventory of the studies carried out in each country so that 
the nature and enormity of the problems is better appreciated^ by the 
peoples and policy-makers of the countries of the Region; 

3. Explore and disseminate the programmes and projects which have been 
undertaken by institutions and individuals so that the range of insights 
and experiences is fully documented^ *«nc proper lessons learned from 
the diverse efforts being made in the countiies but not generally 
monitored; 

4. Reflect on the programn^s and processes for the preparation of educa- 
tional personnel; con«der the feedback that has been obtained; and 
disseminate this growing knowledge-base about the problems and pros- 
pects of preparation of educational personnel in relation to the problems 
of learning in primary education. 

It was announced by Mr. Raja Roy Singh that within the framework of APEID, 
a newsletter will be prepared and distributed soon on the universalization of 
primary cducalion. This will serve as a medium of communication on research and 
reform, and will also serve to raise the consciousness of people and policy-makers 
about the problems of learning, with particular reference to children of dis- 
advantaged groups* 

The report is published in two vohimcs: both volumes contain the common 
Chapter *Lcaming Needs and Problems in Primary Education*. In addition. Volume I 
covers identification of topics for future research and suggestions on organizing 
the research agenda; Volume II deals with the identification of needs for reforms, 
and suggestions for undertaking reforms, in preparing teachers and other educational 
personnel* 
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INTRODUCTION 

Although the potential of children to learn and to benefiv from education is 
enormous, such potential is no%vhere near to being fully realized in many countries 
in the Region* Even when access to primary education is avaibble, participation 
rates are often disappointingly low, and dropout rates alarmingly h^« First, what 
causes this unsatisfactory, if not unacceptable, situation? And second, how can 
matters be improved? 

To answer these questions, a broad understanding is required of the complex 
set of factors which is involved in ensuring that children succeed in primary educa'- 
tion. Such factors concern children themselves, their teachers and schools, their 
families and communities, and their societies and cultures. These are considered 
in turn. 

ChNdrm 

A significant change ir: pen^ective on the skills and abilities of young children 
has occurred during the last two decades* During the earlier part of this century, 
investigators of child development tended to emphasize what young children could 
nc c do, whereas more recently the emphasis has been on what young children can 
do. In brief, it has recently beome apparent that when they enter primary school, 
young children possess a wider range ot mtellectual and social skills and abilities 
then they have traditionally bet*n credited with* This is not to say that school 
entrants arc not limited Obviously, they typically do not yet possess skills in 
literacy (the ability to read and write), or numeracy (the ability to manipulate 
systepis of number). Less obviously, while they are good at completing intellectual 
and social tasks whose purpose is clear to them, they are not good at compkting 
highly abstract tasks which lack a clear purpose. Thus if they see the point of an 
activity, appreciate its goal, and understand what is required of them, young 
children can often perform remarkably well. Bu* when they fail to see the point 
of an activity throi^h its being highly abstract and duurced from their previous 
experience, then young children often fail to perform well. 

With this background in mind, now consider what is expected of children 
in die primary school. First, it is usually a strange and unfantiliai environnietti 
to children, where they arc required to behave and interact in novel ways. Ail 
schools have a routine and rules of procedure, and children are expected to inter- 
act with teachers and fellow students in a more formal manner than they are used 
to* Many children may be unfamiliar with such procedures, and possess little 
experience of their practice. Secondly, in primary school, children are expected 
to acquire highly abstract systems of representation when they are introduced to 
the 3R$ (reading, writing, and arithmetic ) — systems whose nature and purposes 
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young children may well fail to appreciate-. Thus in primary school, children are 
ex|Krctcd to function, socially and intellectually, in ways that are often new and 
strange to them* 

If these quite novel expectations of the primar)' school are not readily met - 
that is, if children fail to succeed in early primary school - then this can result in a 
loss of self-respect. Such children may then doubt their own self-worth, or blame the 
school, or perhaps do both. Whatever happens, such children fail to build confidence 
in their ability to learn, fail to enjoy learning and the experience of school, and may 
then drop l ut of pnmar>^ education at an early point as happens so frequently in 
many countries in the Region. 

These general problems may of course be exacerbated by other factors related 
to children's personal circumstances. For example, the child may not have been 
adequately prepared before encountering formal education at the primary level 
Children may also suffer various other sorts of disadvantage, including: 

i) I^guage difficulties - the dialect of the school may be different from 
the dialect of the home in monolingual s^nrieties; or children may be 
instnirtcd in a language other than their first language in bilingual or 
muhilingual societies. 

ii) Physical location - children may be located in remote or isolated rural 
regions, or live in urban slums, phces where educational provision is 
typically poor. 

iii) Physical state hungry children often cannot concentrate on lear i. ^. 

iv) Social background - children may come from a low socio-economic level 
family which is under considerable economic and other pressures; or have 
an ethnic, racial, or caste origin that makes difficult ready integratbn to 
the school, 

v) Physical, mental, emotional, or multiple handicaps - children who have 
s<*nsory or neurological dysfunctions, impaired intellectual capacity, ex- 
perience emotional traumas or difficulties, or who have multiple handi- 
caps — A\ will have learning problems of some sort. 

In summary, negotiating the transition Ixf^si the informality of the prc-school 
years to the novelty and formality of the primary school is found difficult by many 
children. With appropriate teaching in the school, and necessary support from the 
family, children can usually n^otiate the transition successfully. However, when 
appropriate help and support is not forthcoming from teachers, schools and families, 
learning difficulties will arise and learning problems may well set in. 

Teachers and scfniob 

Factors known to l>e assi)ciated with learning problems in children mclude 
inadc*quacies in the training of teachers. Should programmes of teacher training and 
development fail to provide teachers with a good understanding of young children's 
abilities and limitations; or fail to inculcate a sense of commitment to the well- 
being and progress of children; or fail to provide teachers with ^propriate attitudes, 
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strategies and instructional tedintques to encourage the succe^ and achievement of 
all children — then learning problems are bound to arise. Such problems will also 
persist, and even get worse, unless teachers are provided with the skills to monitor 
children*s school progress, the ability to recognize when learning problems are 
occurring, and knowledge of how such problems can be effectively overcome. 

In school, while an obvious contribution to learning problems is that of an 
inadequate physical environment, Ie» obvious but often just as important is the 
adverse effect of an inadequate learning climate. Harsh or disinterested teachers, 
inappropriate texts, boringly repetitive drills, lack of a sense of enjoyment ail 
may contribute to a poor climate for educational success. Also in relatk>n to schools, 
it is well known that the lack of adequate resource materials, and the use of text- 
books and teaching methods which are remote from children*s interests and ex- 
perience - theiie, too, may frequently lead to learning problems. A further factor 
concerns highly adverse pupil*teacher ratios - if the number of children in a class is 
ver>' high, then this can preclude children receiving individual attention from the 
teacher, some individual attention being essential to the detection and amelioration 
of learning difficultks. The role of school administration and supervision is alsi> 
pertinent. Where administrators are not well tuned to the needs of schools, children 
and iheir communities, the incidence of learning problems can be expected to be 
high, as will also be the case if teachers are not appropria^ supervised and provided 
with necessary support where required. At the same time, leachcrs require a measure 
of autonomy with regard to the curriculum, and to have sufficient flexibility to 
reorganize the sequence of learning experiences to meet childrcn*$ needs and ti> 
overcome these problems throu^^h effective programmes of remediation. Educational 
policies and practices should be organized with the need for teacher autonomy and 
flexibility in mind. 

Families and commimitbs 

The role of the family and the community in supporting the endeavours of 
children in primary education is paramount. While gocnl teachers and good schools 
will <lo all they can to help children learn; without the adi^ice, support, and en- 
couragement of the family and community, children may frequently fail to adjust 
to school and so experience learning problems. It is unfortunately the case that 
appropriate support from families and communities is frequently not forthcoming to 
many children. This is particularly so in families and communities disadvantaged by 
poverty, remoteness, and isolation. As they are already under economic pressure, 
parents may encourage their children not to remain in school beyond a certain level, 
but instead to leave school to work and so help alleviate the family's impoverished 
circumstances. As adverse socio-economic circumstances are often associated with 
low levels of parental education, parents themselves may not value education to 
the extent that is required for their children's educational progress and success. 
Further, if parents have had little or no benefit of education themselves, they may 
be unable tc inform their children of what is expected in primary education, and be 
unable to ;issist and encourage children who encounter learning difficulties. Like^ 
wise, communities disadvantaged by impoverishment and illiteracy are unable to 
provide general support for children in education, nor can they provide particular 
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support in the form of community resources and facilities such as libraries and other 
learning aids. 

Sodettet and cultum 

For children to succeed in education, their educational success needs to be 
valued and expected by the child's culture. Moreover, the society must be prepared, 
or assisted, to enable such educational success to be secured. In societies and cul- 
tures where the provision of equal educational opportunities for all - girls as %vcll as 
boys - is not adequately supported, participation rates, retention rates and comple- 
tion rates in education are low, while the incidence of learning problems and diffi- 
culties is high. In such circumstances, the learning needs of children are clearly not 
being met. Thus while the cultural strengths that different societies possess should 
be recognized and built on, the ways in which successful universal primary education 
can enhance societies' existing strengths need constantly to be made clear, to parents 
and local communities, to national governments, and to the international com- 
munity. 

This Chapter began by asking what causes learning problems in primary educa- 
tion - problems which lead to a lack of progress and achievement in education, and 
which often result in unacceptably h^h dropout rates. Factors related to children, 
teachers and schoob, families and communities, and societies and cultures have now 
been briefly indicated. The learning needs of children are reasonably well known, 
as are the learnmg problems that frequently occur. We can therefore now turn to 
the second question with which this Chapter began - namely, how can matters be 
improved? 

One way of beginning to answer this question is to consider how teacher train- 
ing programmes may be improved. As the role of the teacher in primary educatk>n 
is of great importance, effective prc^ammes need to be devised which will provide 
teachers with the necessary skills and competencies to prevent, or identify and 
overcome, children's learning problems. In the next chapter of this Report, present 
programmes for training educational personnel in the Region are reviewed; improve- 
ments which could be made to training programmes in the Region are those pro- 
posed in Chapter Three; and the way in \^ich such proposed improvements could 
initially be implemented in the Region is indicated in Chapter Four. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF TAAiNING PROGRAMMES FOR EDU:ATiONAL 

PERSONNEL IN THE RB3I0N 

As educatbn functions in a social settit^, the nature of that setting detennines 
who enjoys opportunitks to attend school, what kind of education is provided, and 
to what level There are several factors which tend to deprive diildren of schooling 
opportunities: the general economic condition of parents, the topogr^hy of the 
land, social traditions including ethnicity, the degree of exposure to the forces of 
modernizatbn, and the attitudes of parents as to how much, and in what ways, 
educatbn is imparted to their children. 

There are barriers in the education sector itself, particularly the inequitable 
distribution of educatbnal opportunities. Several ethnic and occupational groups 
simply do not appreciate the importance of education, and there are areas in which 
children are handicapped both physically and socially* 

An overview of teacher trainii^ programmes in ten participating countries of 
the Region can be organized under the following headings: 

1. Extern of variations in schocrfing onwrtunities 

In Afghanistan, literacy and adult education programmes have been intensified, 
and motivatk>nal programmes have been organized to encourage women to parti- 
cipate* Out-of-school children's programmes and continuing educatbn programmes 
for women have been started as pilot projects, and in light of experience and evalua- 
tion, these will be extended throughout the country* 

In Bangladesh, economic inequality and social disparity has caused educational 
deprivation and learning problems, particularly among the urban poor, the rural 
disadvantaged, and the female population in generaL 

In India, approximately 70 million children were enrolled at primary level in 
1980* Enrolment in rural areas was 75 per cent. Girls constituted 37 per cent of 
enrolments in rural areas and 45 per cent in urban areas. According to a 1976 
survey, wastage rates are higher in rural schools (52 per cent) than in urban schools 
(28 per cent)* Among various reasons responsible for such dropouts were: irregular 
attendance in schools, adverse parental attitudes towards child education, low 
educational performance of the children, lack of motivatk>n for learning from home, 
and caste and age at the time of school admission* In India, for some time now, 
special attention has been given to the education of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes — the two major disadvantaged ^oups. The distribution and character of the 
tribal copulation is of such a nature as to permit separate educationa] provisions 
made exclusively for tribal areas* 

In Malaysia, despite achievements and improvements in educational facilities, 
the number of children unable to read, write am! do arithmetic has been increasing. 
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even after several years of schooling. The poor perfoimance of these children is 
attributed to their varied and disadvantaged backgrounds - they come from h^hly 
adverse circumstances, such as over-populated urban areas and less developed rural 
areas. Similar experiences have been found in the Republic of Korea and Thailand. 

In Nepal, where 18 districts are officially declared as 'remote areas' or 'difficult 
districts', about 64 per cent of primary school age children are enrolled in such 
districts. The proportion of girls enrolled is a mere 27 per cent. 

In Pakistan, approximately 7 million children are enrolled in primary schools, 
v^hich is nearly 50 per cent of the primary school age group (5-9 years). 67 per cent 
of enrolments are boys, and 33 per cent girls. The dropout rate is ver/ h^h, about 
50 per cent of children enrolled in primary schoob dropping out before they com- 
plete the fifth grade. The poor financial conditions of parents, unattractive school 
atmosphere, heavy curricula^ deficiencies in teaching, and the use of muhiple- 
purpose textbooks are among the principal factors underlying the high dropout 
rate. 

Z Teacher education programme for various disadvantaged groups 

In Bangladesh, the training curriculum for primary teachers has been revised 
and the duration of training will be increased from one year to two years in 1984. 
Primary schools have been recognized as centres of community activities, to en- 
courage voider community participation through local management committees. 
The training of secondary teachers has been made uniform for all the training 
colleges, and the curriculum now includes a subject entitled **Education and Devel- 
opment**. 

As a response to the learnmg problems of children in general and of disadvan- 
taged groups in particular, the New Elementary School Curriculum of the Philip- 
pines aims tc: "increase the quality and efficiency of depressed, disadvantaged, and 
under-served schools thn>ugh a systematic approach**. It seeks to improve pupil 
achievement, reduce dropouts, raise participation and retention rates, and increase 
the ratio of teachers to pupils, With this in view, a Ministerial Memo was issued in 
1983 on Policies and Standards for Teacher Education, which states that: **in order 
to make teacher education responsive to the demands of a changing society and the 
need for a national identity, each teacher education institution should have built in 
mechanism for a continuous self-assessment of its instruction, research and ex- 
tension ser\ ice capabilities, and programme thrusts**. The Teacher Education Curri- 
culum aims to prepare teachers to ensure that children attain mastery of "basic 
subjects** and convey desired Filipino values. The Curriculum attempts to integrate 
theory and practice, and to provide field-based experience. 

Afghanistan established the Institute for Specialization of Teachers in 1982, 
in order to train and upgrade the professional level of teachers, and to prepare 
teachers, school administrators, and other related personnel for special educatbn 
purposes. 

Teacher training in Pakistan represents a hierarchy, from the Primary Teachcr*s 
Certificate of Training, to the B.Ed., to the M.Ed. The bwcst rung of training 
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relates to the preparation of primary school teachers. The courses at present arc 
heavily academic in character, and require more en^>hasis on practical classroom 
situations. Experience shows that teacher education programmes do not deal with 
*specifics' in living situations. Teachers are not gwen adequate chances to tackle the 
problems of basic skills for different categories of learners. 

In India, courses for primary teacher education have been developed along 
lines suggested by the National Council of Teacher Education. Theory papers such 
as: Teachers and Education in the Emerging India Society', ^Educational Psycho- 
logy', and 'Working with the Community' have sufficient potential to provide learn- 
ing experiences to prospective teachers. These provide an understanding of the con- 
ditions and problems of disadvantaged sectbns of society, the nature and problems 
of learning, and educational provisions for meeting such problems. Recently, efforts 
in India have also been initiated to develop teacher education programmes directed 
particularly towards the educational needs of children of various categories of dis- 
advantaged and deprived groups. 

Nepal has designed several training structures to train different types of teach- 
ers. A major thrust concerns the preparation of teachers for remote and rural areas. 
The programme adopted for the training of primary women teachers is also note- 
worthy. 

In Malaysia, orientation courses for the implementation of the New Primar>' 
School Curriculum weie carefully planned, at both national and state levels. Teacher 
training programmes have also been extended from two to three years' duration. 
Specialist teacher training programmes in remedial education, language, counselling, 
and library science have been provided. Regular in-service courses arc also conducted 
to upgrade and update teachers' professionalism. Guidance programmes are also 
given to teachers to help them overcome children's leammg problems. 

3. Suggestions to improvs th« prapiration of primary teachers 

On the improvement of training programmes, Pakistan suggests that per- 
formance criteria should be developed strictly in accordance with the realities of the 
situation obtaining in a country. However, they should be neither too mild nor too 
exacting. The middle path is considered the most feasible route to reform efforts. 

On guidelines for the improvement of training programmes, the Philippines has 
suggested that in selecting objecthres for training programme: "the basis should be 
the concrete needs of the individual students including the disadvantaged groups, 
rather than some abstract notion of what is good for society. Since the need for the 
individual arc not isolated from the society of which he is a part, the objectives of 
programmes may refle f what the society values. While educational programmes 
for the disadvantaged viuy in their nature and scope, they have in common the dual 
goals of remediation and prevention. They are remedial in the sense that they 
attempt to fill the gaps ~ social, cultural, or academic - in the child's total educa- 
tion. They are preventative in that they try to forestall either initial or continuing 
failure in school and later life". The Philippine guidelines also include provisions for 
selective admission policies; an indication of the competencies, abUities, and attri- 
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butes of effective teachers; and an indication of effective content, methods, mat- 
eriak, and evaluation, 

Nepal's strategy is to strengthen its remote area teacher trainii^ programmes, 
as well as to develop alternative structures for the in-service training of teachers. 

The Republic of Korea has suggested that schools must dewlop a better under- 
standing of the problems of disadvantaged children, and translate this into educa- 
tional programmes, the training of teachers and administrators^ and the planning of 
appropriate curricula and instructional methods. 

India suggests that training programmes for teachers, supervisors, and other 
educational personnel, related to the leamii^ problems of children in general and 
those from disadvantaged groups in particular, should enable succe^ful trainees to 
develop certain desired competencies. 
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PROPOSED TRAINING PROGRAMMES IN THE REGION 

In making proposals on training programmes required in the Region to meet 
the learning needs and problems of children in primary education, a numbe- of 
hnportant factors .leeds to be borne in mind so that an appropriate rationale for 
proposed programmes may be adopted. 

First, in many countries in the Regk>n there is an under-supply in adequately 
trained and qualified teachers, particularly at the primary level, and particularly 
among disadvantaged groups in remote or isolated areas. In considering the availa- 
bility of teachers, quantity as well as quality is important, given the dearth of 
teachers in certain parts of the Regbn. While the provbion of adequate numbers of 
teachers is primarily the concern of governments, tlw quality of teachers is a pit>per 
professional concern of educational agencies. The skills of teachers, who may them- 
selves lack sufficient proficienc>' in reading, writing, and arithmetic, require uigent 
improvement in certain parts of the Region. Teachers also need to be provided with 
the competencies, skills, abilities, and attitudes which are appropriate to assisting 
children with learning difficulties. Teacher training needs to impart appropriate 
methods of instruction, proficiency in teaching basic subjects, and aii appreciation 
of the purposes of curricula. Training should also not be confined to the pre-service 
stage. Rather, teacher education and development should be a continuous process, 
with appropriate in-service and refresher courses provided on a regular basis. In 
addition to such formal training programmes, considerable thought needs to be given 
to measures which need to be devised for untrained, practising teachers. 

Thus a single strategy for teacher training and devebpment may not be appro- 
priate in the varyutg circumstances which prevail throughout the Region - the 
particular needs and problems of individual countries need to be recognized, and 
different measures devised for handling different situations. The recruitment of men 
and women to the teaching profession in the Region is a case in point. While Bang- 
ladesh has at present an inadequate number of female teachers, in the Philippines 
it is male teachers who are not adequately represented. 

Thus in summary, some of the major difficulties and inadequacies at present in 
teacher training and recruitment include insufficiencies in the number and quality of 
teachers in remote and backward areas; a lack of emphasis on providing teachers 
with an awareness of the nature of children's learning problems and providing them 
v/ith means to cope; imbalances in the number of male and female teachers; and an 
over-emphasis on subject matter rather than on the child. 

As noted inChapter One, young children may find the transition to primary 
schooling more difficult than is often realized. Also when they do enter school, 
there is often wide variation between the abilities of a group of children: at this 
stage in development, individual differences can be considerable. The implication 
for teacher training programmes is that teadiers should be alerted to these facts, 
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and prepared to deal with them, and in particular trained in how to effectively 
ei^age the help and support of parents and communities* Some successful moves in 
this regard have been made in Malaysia, the Philippines, and Thailand* Providing 
children with a chance to adjust, and prepare for formal learning during the first 
few months of schooling, is another effective strategy that teachers might adopt. 

Another important a^ect of teacher training concerns the preparation of 
teachers for the introduction of new curricula, (Generally, the topic of introducing 
new curricula deserves attentbn, including the involvement of teachers and other 
educational personnel, the appropriate preparation of teachers, information on 
teaching strategies to be empbyed, and the communicatbn of information about 
the change to parents and the community.) 

The professionalism of teachers should also be addressed in adequate teacher 
training programmes, and attention paid to professional ethics and inculcating a 
sense of professional responsibility. 

Training programmes also need to provide teachers with appropriate classroom 
management techniques, so that teachers can devote attention to children at the 
individual level. This is particularly important in the early detectbn and remedia- 
tion of children who encounter learning difficulties. In relatbn to learning problems 
that arise from deficiencies in sight or hearing, teachers should be trained to detedt 
the signs of such problems, and trained to enlist the assistance Ot child health 
personnel. 

With learning problems in general, training should be made available to albw 
teachers to detect and overcome the majority of educatbnally-related problems, 
both in pre-service and in-service programmes. The requisite skills and competencies 
need to be provided in such training. 

With respect to the supervision of teachers and the provisbn of support ser- 
vices, a programme of training related to the learning problems of children would 
necessarily imply orientatbn of school supervisors to help them understand the 
background factors of learning, and to recognize their essential role in helping 
teachers create conditions conducive to better learning. The role of the supervisor 
has to be positively directed to providing requisite guklance to the teacher, for the 
teacher's improvement rather than simply indicating weak points. Supervisors 
shouki be very helpful in identifying the various impediments that can come in the 
way of the efficient functioning of teachers. In addition to keeping abreast of new 
developments in the content and teaching of the 3Rs or the basics, supervisors 
should be ready to demonstrate what constitutes good teaching, makir^ use of 
innovative methods, materials, and evaluatbn techniques. 

Personnel at various levels responsible for different support services such as 
policy formulation, budget provision, and administration, also have a role in organiz- 
ing and conducting various regular and special programmes directed at the improve- 
ment of learning. For example, the provisbn of learning resource centres, cluster 
schools and compkrx schools, would not be possible without the availability of 
adequate support services. Those providing such support services require to have 
knowledge of children's learning problems, and to know how they might be met, 
particularly in disadvantaged groups. 
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As noted in Chapter One, parents, families and communities can m ;ke a 
fundamentally important contribution to the successful education of children. A 
concerted programme aimed at the amelioraf bn of the learning problems of children 
would therefore include an element of parent education and involvement, in an 
effort to improve the learning of children. Parental involvement could be ensured to 
some extent by providing a number of activities like parent-teacher meetings, 
parental visits to schoob on special days, house-to-house visits by school teachers 
and keeping parents informed about children's pn^ess* The need to bring schools 
and communities closer together is being increasingly realized by educators and 
social workers. For example, community work has been envisaged as a school 
activity. In order to involve the community and seek its assistance in respect of the 
learning problems of the children, teachers and other resource personnel will need 
to be adequately oriented with regard to the understanding, abilities and skilb 
required for performing this important funrtion. In India, the latest framework of 
teacher education developed by the National Council of Teacher Educators, and 
accepted by almost all the states, provides for 'working with the community* as 
an important component of the curriculum, with 20 per cent of the lime allotted 
to it. Special training programmes can also be conveniently organized in this con- 
text. 

Appropriate assessment helps teachers understand children's problems, and to 
adjust the approach required to enable children to succeed. In various countries in 
the Region, evaluation is used more as an instrument for diagnosis of learning 
weaknesses and to guide the child towards further improvement, rather than as a 
means of determining whether or not children should proceed to the next school 
level. 

From the point of view of the learning problems of children, a higher priority 
needs to be given to the preparation of diagnostic tests and their administration, 
which will help in identifying ^ecific weak points in learning in specific areas, 
particubrly reading, writing and arithmetic. Experiences gained in this context in 
various countries indicate that it would not be realistic to expect primary* teachers to 
learn how to construct diagnostic tests of their o%vn. A system needs to be devised 
to develop such tests. Organizing Na*! ui Testing Services could be an important 
step in that direction, and in the Philippines, for examples, there is already a Na- 
tional Educati«)nal Testing Centre. 

In connection with assessment and evaluation, particularly in the context of 
the learning problems of children, there is consensus that it should be directed to 
aspccis other than the scholastic performance of children. Of particular concern 
to the teacher iu-e personality variables such as the child^s self-concept, sc!f«c(m- 
fidence, emotional stability, motivation, and other affective dimensions of per- 



Kvaluation of the child is not the function of formal testing alone, as it has 
been frequently mistaken to be. Performance of the child, scholastic or otherwise, 
can be judged in non-testing informal situations, in and out of the classroom, pro- 
vided teachers are sensitive to and careful about relevant indicators in children's 
behaviour. The icacher is likely to deveh>p the skills of objectively observing child- 
ren*s behaviour after appropriate training. 
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One of the well-known principles of evaluation of children in the school 
situation is that it is not the absolute performance at a pajrticular point that should 
be taken into account, but rather the trend in performance over a period of time. 
This can be obtained by keeping a cumulative record of various tests and observa- 
tions, showing increasing, decreasing, or constant trends in progress. 

Expected outcomet of training programmes: competencies, abilities, attitudes 

In formulating a training programme, the most important issue is to determine 
what competencies, a(bilities and attitudes are expected to be developed in the 
trainees after they haw undei^one trainir^. Such expected outcomes also indicate 
what objectives, puiposes, contents and niethodobgies should be adopted in training 
programmes. Relevant competencies, abilities and attitudes can be arranged under 
broad categories, in accordance with the wide range of functions of the teacher in 
the context of meeting the learning problems of children* 

1 . Mastery of basic skills/subject matter 

Some important expected outcomes of the proposed training programmes 
have to be specified in relation to the need for teachers to master basic skills and 
subject areas, for example: 

a) master basic skills like reading, writing and arithmetic and other 
subject matter; and 

b) keeping abreast of developments in science and technobgy. 

2. Teaching/communication skills 

In the context of the learning problems of children, one of the most important 
functions of the teacher is to adopt effective teaching/learning strategies* A number 
of competencies, abilities and altitudes can be identified in relation to this func- 
ticm, for example: 

a) being able to take care of individual differences; 

b) being able to integrate learning with play; 

c) being aware of, and competent in, empbying various effective tech- 
niques of teaching; 

d) being able to make instructional materials; and 
c) encouraging independent and creative thinking. 

3. Pupil-teacher relationships/inteniction 

Appropriate pupil-teacher relationships and interaction are likely tu minimize 
many k*arning difficulties and remove many others. The fuliowing teacher attributes 
wduid be helpful: 

a) being competent in establishing gmid human relati<m$hips; 
h) expressing parentaMike affection to the child; 
< ) inspiring children by one's behaviour; 
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d) being friendly, sympathetic and helpful, but abo reasonably firm in dis^ 
dpline; 

e) being optimistic and cheerful in behaviour with children; 

f) being patient in dealii^ with children; 

g) beti^ free from harsh tendencies; 

h) being emotionally stable pnd self-controlled; 

i) havii^ a deep feeling of love and sympathy for learners; 

j)' takir^ teaching/leamit^ as a joint venture of teachers and learners; 

k) being abk to create a relaxed, but highly educative, classroom atmos- 
phere; and 

1) valuing h^h moral integrity, and abiding by ethical and spiritual prin* 
ciples. 

4. ParentHrommunity invotvement/education 

> A substantial number of learning problems, panicularly those of children of 
disadvantaged grovips, are rooted in the conditbns and problems associated whh 
parents and the community. A programme of amelioration of such problems has 
^necessarily to be directed towards the invoh^ement/education of parents and the 
community. Teacher training programmes should therefore aim at devek>ping 
related competencies, abilities* and atthucks* For example, the teacher should 
be conscious of his or her significant role in the realization of the socio-economic 
goals of the nation. Teachers should develop a feelii^ of involvement and concern 
in the national and international issues affectii^ the security of his or her nation* 
They should consider the uplift of disadvantaged groups as an important national 
priority. They should: 

a) be acquainted with various community resources which can be used for 
improving teaching and learning; 

b) be able to establish rapport with each child, parents and the community; 

c) be able to hold an interview with the child, parents and community 



d) be able to mobilize community resources for the amelioration of the 
learning problems of children; 

e) take an interest in the problems of children and the community; and 

f) be respectful of the child*s personality, parents and community. 

5. Analysb of leamtfig problems 

A training programme for nfieetrng the leaming needs of children must equip 
the teacher with the competencies and abilities to enable him or her to analyse the 
leaming problems in terms of various factors contributing to their genesis. This 
should be specified as one of the learning outcomes of training programmes. For 
example, the teacher should be able to: 

a) recognize various common learning problems; 



leaders; 
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b) understand various personal and environmental factors that effect the 
quality of learning; 

c) understand the socio-economic background factors req>onsible for the 
leaming problems of children in disadvantaged groups; 

d) be able to identify children havii^ leaming probfems; 

e) be sympathetic tov^rds the conditions and problems of disadvantaged 
groups; 

f) not be biased in judgements due to differences in the socio-economic or 
ethnic backgrounds of children; and 

gV^^ppreciate the fact that children's leaming problems generally originate 
from factors beyond their controL 

6. Amefionition of learning problems 

After analysing leaming problems in terms of their causes^ teachers should be 
able to take appropriate steps within available resources for remedying the problems. 
Relevant competencies abilities and attitudes include: 

a) having a good grounding in fecial techniques of remedial measures and 
group guidance; 

b) being able to conduct co*curricular programmes effectively, and 

c) channeling the energies and potentials of learners in appropriate direc- 
tions. 

7. Educational system^ policy, planning, admin^itration and supervision 

In addition to teachers; supervisors and other educational personnel also play 
important roles in ameliorating the learning problems of children. For their training, 
a number of expected competencies, abilities and attitudes have to be identified, 
which may include: 

a) being able to organize, manage and guide teaching/learning activities in 
schools; 

h) having competence and willingness to secure active co-operation of 
teachers aiul parents; 

c ) being able to nourish, develop and sustain the will to work among teach- 
ers; 

d) having skills in developing good human relations; 

c) being deeply concerned for the intellectual, moral and social growth of 
learners and teachers; 

f) having competence and willingness to demonstrate new techniques of 
teaching to teachers and colleagues; 

g) being able to provide enlightened guidance and leadership to supervisory 
staff and headmasters and teachers; 

h) having deep concern for the improvement of education and for the 
welfare of supervisors and teachers; 
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i) being able to initiate, organize and promote academic activities; 

j) being able to provide administrative and fmtancial cover fd supervisory 
staff in the conduct of academic and other related activities; and 

k) understanding the legal aspects of education, and apprrdatiti^ the rights, 
privileges and corresponding responsibilities of teadiers* 

Idwitff fcatfon of ratovant training 

0 

After having discussed various factors rekted to the^icaming problems and their 
remediation, training programmes which deserve iipmediate consideration are now 
indicated. 

1 . A Short-term Traising Workshop in Teaching Beginning Reading 

This proposed training workshop is in recognition of the value of the ability to 
read as a tool for learning and success in schoolii^, and in recognition of the urgency 
of teaching this ability effectively in Grade I. It is designed to update the partici* 
pants' competencies in initial teaching of reading. Specifically, the training work<^ 
shop aims to develop and increased awareness and deeper understanding of the 
nature of the reading process, the nature of the learner, and prerequisites to learning 
to read; learning to develop a genuine love for reading; developing diagnostic reading 
tests in beginning reading; and developing instructional and other testing materials in 
beginning readings 

2. Identification of problems and strategies for educating parents about the needs 
and problems of children 

Experience has shown that many of the problems faced by children can be 
overcome if parents are properly oriented towards the needs and problems of child- 
ren. As the family is the first social group in which children live and grow, it seems 
essential that parents be involved in children's educi»tton. Such parent training 
cannot typically be effectively executed through formal means of education; hence 
a non-formal approach will have to be devised to reach masses of parents in the 
shortest possible tirne^ 

3. Orientation of primary teachers in the needs and problems of chUdren 

Research is constantly revealing new evidence about the nature and problems 
of children, their learning, patterns of social interaction, and a whole array of 
psychtilogical stresses confronted by them at different stages of their develop- 
ment. A synthesis of this evidence needs to be provided to primary teachers in 
quick and efficient ways. One possibility would be to use distance learning techni- 
ques. Alternatively, workshops could be held where possible invoh^ing psychologists, 
researchers, guidance and counselling experts, and teacher educators, where a 
synthesis of such findings is presented, and where the preparation of leamii^ pack- 
ages for the orientation of primary school teachers is organized. Such packages 
should then be made available for teachers unr* attend such workshops. 
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4. Training of piimtfy tcachm in prolamines of languid ami basic »kilk of read- 
ing and writing 

Research has revealed that children from disadvantaged groups generally suffer 
weaknesses in reading and writing, and may need a programme to help them in this 
regard* Teacher training should provide opportunities for teadiers to understand the 
nature of such programmes, and provide skiDs for developing and conductmg them. 

5* Trainmg of primary teachers with regard to irathig and guklanoe related to the 
learning problems of children of •dindvantaged groves 

The working teacher, in the context of the problems of learning of children of 
disadvantaged groups, has to play the dual role of understanding the child and the 
nature of his problems, and providing non-technkral help to overcome problems. 
This requires on the teacher*s part the acquisition of competencies in handlmg 
various kinds of schobstic and non^scholastic tests, and providing guidance to 
chidren. 

6. Orientation of primary teachers with regard to reroedial programmes specially 
directed at the ametioratton of learning problems of children of disadvantaged 
groups 

Remedial programmes are considered to be a part of regular sch. ol activity for 
helping children to overcome their special weaknesses of learning. This is more 
urgent in the case of children of dis^dvant^ed groups who have to face various 
kinds of impediments to learning. The primary teacher needs a systematic training 
with regard to the theory and practice of these remedial programmes, 

7. Production-cum-training workshop on development of learning materials 

Teachers should be invited to attend organized seminars and workshops where 
specific skills aic taught to handle disadvantaged groups. At the same time, relevant 
teaching and learning materials and test items, etc, should be provided, suitable for 
the teaching of disadvantaged groups, 

8. Development of methods for improvement in teaching arithmetic during the first 
two years in school 

Modern mathematics has been introduced in several countries in the Region, 
Teachers are not familiar with some of the new concepts and methods of treatment 
of the subject. Numeracy, being a basic skill, demands efficient handling from the 
early schcn^l days. There is therefore a need to train teachers in this area, 

9. - Training of teacher educators in the methods and techniques of research 

In principle, every teacher should be in a position to conduct research on the 
day-to-day problems of pupils, and to develop alternative strategies to overcome 
these problems. This cannot be d<mc effectively until teacher educators engaged in 
primary level programmes are themselves inducted in the techniques of research 
with special emphasis on the needs and problems of children. Special training pro- 
grammes therefore need to be undertaken to orientate teacher educators in this 
regard. 
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10. Remote Area Primary Teacher Trainmg 

This programme should be primarily aimed at u{>grading ♦he academic and pro- 
fessional competency of primary school teachers m remote areas for schools in 
remote areas have not been able to attract enough teachers. Under this training 
scheme» teacher educaition programmes should be designed to suit the needs of the 
remote arca^ and trainii^ programmes could be launched on the spot. If trainees 
are recruited at a local levcU and if the training is organized in the rural vicinity, 
trainees would be more motivated to jom local schools after completbn of training, 

1 1. Training Progranmie fm* Women Teachers 

This programme can be suidressed to prospective female teachers. It is expected 
that the presence of female teachers would motivate reluctant parents to send their 
daughters to school 

12. Use of Radio for Primary Teacher Trainmg Programme 

This programme can be very effective and useful for difficult areas, where pro- 
blems of transportation and communication prevail. Teachers can be provided with 
packages of selMeaming materials and radk) receivers to listen to radio broadcasts 
on entire courses. A contact session could also be organized to solve teaching/ 
learning problems on a person-to-person basis. 

13. Pilot Trainmg WorkshofM for Development of Instruimnts for Measurmg 
Teachers* Verbal Communkation Skills 

Research studies suggest that teachers are often ineffective in teaching. This 
proposition implies that teachers are unable to communicaie with students ef^'ec- 
tively. This situation warrants the examination of the areas and extent of weakness 
of teachers* verbal communkation skills. 

14. Devebpment of Teadier-made GNbjective Tests in (a) The Mother Tongue, (b) 
Mathematics^ (c) Engfish for Grades I-V 

A World Bank assisted Univcr-'ilization of Primary Educaticin project in Bang- 
ladesh has divcloped a battery of pupil achkvement tests. This battery may in the 
near future be administered to pt4>ils in areas outside the project areas* Teachers 
need to know the basics for preparing and administering these tests and interpreting 
their results. This will give them competence in administering classroom tests, and 
students will be oriented to the type and nature of the examination they will soon 
take. 

1 5. Rural and provincial primary teacher traming through mobile training teams 

This programme should primarily aim at upgrading the academic and profes- 
sional competence of primary school teachers. Primary schools in villages have not 
been able to attract enough teachers with requisite qualifications. Under this training 
scheme, the teacher education programme would be designed to suit the needs of 
each area in respect of their interests, needs and resources. This would be achieved 
through mobile training teams who would visit various places in the provinces and 
organize on^'the-spot training programmes. 
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16* Dbtance leanung-and-contact pro^amiM 

Teachers could be given the of^ortunhy to compktc their in-service trainii^ 
through: (a) radio and tekvisk>n programmes; (b) correspondence courses; and 
(c) newsletters^ pamphlets. Checklists and assignments should accompany these 
courses. From time to time, contact programmes would also have to be organized. 

1 7. Teadiing dkilb wrnkshc^ 

Workshops may be organized to develop specific skills of teaching. Such work- 
shops should incorporate micro-level and other skills required to make teaching 
effective. 
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THE IMPLEMENTATION AND FOLtXMV UP OF PR06RAMMFS 

IN THE REGION 

It has been envisaged by APEID that in the near future^ pilot training work- 
shops may be organbed in the Region at national level for various eateries of 
educational personnel Guidelines to be followed by pilot training worktops are 
set out below, as is an indication of those workshops which member cotmtries of 
the Region have expres^d an interest in organizing. 

Gmdeliiias 

The following is the format for des^ing proposed pilot worktops: 
National Pilot Training Workshop Des%n 

1 . Content/introduction 

— National policy /goals 

— Justification/Rationale. 

2. Title and nature of the training programme 

— Objectives and expected outcomes. 

3. Organizational framework 

— Institution responsible 

— Collaborating agencies/institutions^ 

4. Target group: personnel to be trained 

— Level, number and responsibilities to be specified. 

5. Pre- workshop activities. 

6. Trainers/resource persons, 

7. Techniques and methods of training. 

8. Training materials 

— 1 o be developed 

— Already available. 

9. Schedule of Training/Agenda/Programme 

Activities 
Venue 

— Duration. 

1 0* Evaluation of workshop or programme. 

1 1 . Follow-up 

— Effectiveness 

— Dissemination. 
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Tentative proiK>sals for pilot training workshof^ were made in their personal 
capacity by participants from Afghanistan, Bai^Iadesh, India, Nepal, Pakistan and 
the Philippines. Main elements of workshop proposals are summarized as follows: 



Tetitativ« plafts of mtfrasl pilot tratataig wc«fcsho|» by coootrtei 



Country 



Afghanistan 



India 



Nepal 



Pakhtan 



Fhtiippines 



Theme <rf wfjHakop 



Trainli^ of tfladms for 
resittlyb^ problems of 
leanifa^ arisfaig out of 
bmodoctfon of new 
textbooks and tead^is 
guides 

Training in Devebp- 
ment of Teadier-made 
objective tests 



Tralnii^ workup of 
key personnel in re- 
spect of teaming pro- 
b tents of diSdren from 
disadvantaged groups 

Training in needs assess- 
ment of disadvantaged 
children 

Orientatton of teadier 
educators of etemnte- 
ry colk^es of education 
In the dyiamics of pri- 
mary educatbn wtth 
i^pedal rrforence to the 
needs and probtems of 
younger chiUren 



A short-term trainbtg 
workshop in teach^ 
beginning reading 



Orgtnix^ centra 



Worktop 



Grade 6 teadma» spe- 
c^Ms of Teadm 
Training li^tfctttfoni, 
Curriculum Devdop- 
ment Centre, etc* 



30 fttrtfc^nts coni^- 
ing of heuS teaches, 
Tbam educatton offic- 
ers* and curricuhun 
developers 

Teachi^ educators from 
SIEs/SCERTs and of- 
ficers from State 
partments of Edu«»tk>n 



Primary school head- 
masters, supavisors, 
and tesch« educators 

2S'30 teadier educators 
engaged in p r e s eiv tee 
and/or in-service educa- 
tion of primary teach- 
ers, currently emptoyed 
fai the Etem^tary Cot* 
leges of Educ^bn and 
Education Extension 
Centres 

Trainb^ of 30 prknary 
school t^cfiers teach- 
ing Grade l;ori»itatkm 
of 30 prhicipab ami 30 
supervisors following 
the training of teachers 



Con^fiatfon and Trans- 
latbn DeiMirtment of 
Mirdstry of Edocatton, 
Afghanistan 



Institute of Educatfon 
and Research, Dhaka 
University 



NCERT 



In^kute of Educatbn, 
Tribhuvan University, 
Kathmandu 

Institute of Educatkis 
and Research, AUama 
Iqbal Open Unh«crsity, 
in oonid>oration whh 
the Natbnai Imrthute 
of Psychok^ and Pro- 
vincial lERs 



College of Educatbn, 
Unhrersity of the PhiUp- 
pines 



todays 



12 days 



todays 



10 days 



10 days 



20 days 
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AGEM>A 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 



ERIC 



Opening of the Meeting 

Election of officers of the Meeting and consideration of the provisional sched- 
ule of work 

Review of country experiences and research studies on the nature of learning 
problems of children 

Critical problems and issues related to m^r learning probfems of children; and 
critical j^praisal of the state of the art in designing, devebpii^, executing and 
evaluating training programmes for teachers, supervisors and other concerned 
personnel 

Conceptual framework and methodobgical consideration for future research 
on learning problems; and development of designs for future training pro- 
grammes 

Suggested agenda and designs for future research at national level and co- 
operation in the regbn; and development of a draft plan for national pilot 
training workshops, by countries 

Consideration and adoption of the draft report of the Meeting 
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Afghanistan 

Dr. Aziz Ahmad Yusofzai 
Heady Research Division 
Compilation and Translation De- 
partment 
Ministry of Education 
Kabul 

Australia 

Dr. Robert Grieve 
Department of Psychology 
University of Western Australia 
WA 6009 

Bai^bdesh 

Dr. Shamsul Haque 
Professor 

Institute of Education and Re- 
search 
University of Dhaka 
Dhaka 2 

India 

Dn Atmanand Sharma 
Professor and Head 
Educational Psychology Unit 
National Council of Educational 

Research and Training 
Sri Aurobindo Marg 
New Delhi 110015 

Dr. B.P. Gupta 

Reader in Education 

Curriculum Group 

National Council of Educational 

Research and Training 
Sri Aurobindo Marg 
New Delhi 110016 



Malaysia 

Ms. Hanim Abdul Rahman 
Senior As^stant Director of Curri* 
culum 

Curriculum Development Centre 
Ministry of Education 
Pesiaran Duta« Off Jalan Duta 
Kuala Lumpur 1 1-04 



Nepal 

Dr. Birendra Kumar Mallik 
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Anrax IV 



Address by Mr, Raja Roy Singfit Assistant Dorector-Gcneral, Unesco Regional Office 
for Edocatioii in Asia and the Padfic» at the Opening Sesnon, 6 Septemticr 1983 

Distinguished partidparts and observers^ 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here with you thb morning at the opening of 
the two Technical Working Grol^> Meetings on Meeting the Learning Needs of 
Children, ivith Special Reference to Disadvantaged Population Groins* 

On behalf of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific 
and on my own behalf, I wish to extend a warm welcome to all the dbtinguished 
participants* 

As you might have detected, your distinguished assembly is made up of two 
groups* As a matter of fact this meeting is a portfolio of two meetings. The work 
of both groups arises out of the problems of learning of children; one group is to 
identify and study problems, determine how much we know about them and how 
this knowledge base can be expanded* The second group addresses itself to the very 
important and practical task of how we prepare teachers so that they can deal with 
the learning problems of children* The two groups will be having a few common 
sessions and will then part to pursue their respective enquiries and come again at 
the end 

The problems of learing which you are considering have an immediate im- 
portance to the developing countries. They relate to the efforts to universalize 
primary education* 

Universaiization of education at the primary level has been one of the key con- 
cerns of Unesco, particularly in this region* It is an essential component of the major 
programme area of Unesco 's Medium-Term Plan (1984-89) entitled **Educatbn for 
All*% where it is complementing to adult literacy, and a component of the stratc^ 
for democratization of education. In the context of the Asian Programme of Edu- 
cational Innovation for Development, untversalizatk>n of education, with its three 
prominent aspects of universal access to primary education, almost total completion 
rate, and maximum achievement, is one to receive the behest priority. 

Learning problems of children at the primary stage have become a major 
concern in the policies and programme of the countries of the regkim This concern 
reflects the general awareness among the peoples of the countries even where uni- 
versal enrolment has been ensured, that there are the major blocks in learning, 
particularly in the basic subjects of reading, writing and arithmetic; achievement in 
these area affects the rates of survival and completion in the primary grades. APEID 
is, therefore, formulating a project for raising the achievement of children through 
effective preparation for entry to primary education; introduction of more effecthre 
strategies and methods of instructk>n in schcK>b; involvement of and effective com- 
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munity partkrtpation in primary education; and appropriate orientation of teachers 
and other educatbnal personnel. 

I am grateful to your Governments for enabling you to participate in these 
Technical Working Groups which are expected to make enormous impacts on the 
situation of primary education in terms of policies and plans of the Governments 
of the region in re^ct of universalization of educatk>n^ and in enwring that alt 
children at this stage would recede the best opportunities for devebpment and 
achievements 

I am happy to inaugurate the Meetings^ and wish every success in your delibera- 
tions* 
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Tlie Asian Frogiammc of EifawMlonal Inaovatloa for Devdc^mait 
(APEID) has 89 Its primoy foal to coatiflmte to the buOdbig of natkmal 
capabffitiet for tmdertsktng ecbicatiaiul bnovatioiii Bnlied to tiie problenis 
of natioiMl devdopment, ttnenky improvii^ tbe quality of Itfe of tiie pec^ 
in the Member States. 

AH prcQcctf and aeti¥itiet witMn the framework of APEID are dcai^^ 
developed aut Smptemcnted co-qpcratively bf the partk^wtk^ Member 
Stales through over one hundred national centres %vhich they have associated 
for this pinpose %vlth APED). 

The 22 Member Stattepaxtie^i^ hi APEID are: A^ffjitrtm^ Austmr 
lia, Bangladerii, Chma, India, Indonesia, Iran, JVyan, Lao Pfc^e's Danocratfc 
Rcpi^, Maby^ Mddhwi, Nepal, New Zealai^ Pdc^aa, P^in New 
Gtthiea, Phi%ph»i. Repddk of Shigapme. Sodalh« Rcpul]^ of Viet 
Nam, Sri Ladta, Thailand and IMey. 

Each country has set up a National Devdopnunt Group (NDG) to 
identify and si^port cihtcatiaBal hmuivatioas fm: (jteveloj^nent witldn the 
country and facilitate exchangr between ccnmtiin. 

The Asian Centre of EdUicirtioaal Innovation for D evel c ym ent (ACSID), 
an integral part of ttje Ihusco Regiaad Of&e lor Edncatiaa hi Aaband the 
Pacific in Bangkok, co^mSnates the activities ooder APEID and anbts the 
Associated Centres (AC) hi canyi^ than out. 

The e%ht programme areas under wfaidi the APEID activities are oigan- 
ized during the third cyde (1982-1986) are: 

1. lAireenaliiatioa of eihjMation: access to cdbca^ 
both fctaind ami mm-focmdl meow; 

2. Education fcnrpromotkm of scientific and tedmokgica] 
competence and dcativity; 

3. E<faicatkm and work; 

4w Education and rutd d ev elopm ent; 

5. Education and urban devdopment; 

6. E<hicati(mal technology with 8tic8S.<m mass media and low-CMt 
instnictional materials; 

7. Professional support services and tninhig of eifaicatioaalpenoni^; 

8. Co-operative studies, reflectkms mid research related to eikicatioiud 
deveiopmcnt and future orientatians. 
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